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INTERVIEW WITH 


Have you ever dreamed 
of Hitler? 

A good question for investigation. 
If it were expounded to the greatest 
possible number, I think it would 
help elucidate the most disturbing 
psychological aspects of this war. 
Even before the war began, I saw, 
not without dismay, certain minds 
tending to detach Hitler from the 
plane of reality and ascribe super- 
human means to his success. For in- 
stance the poet Pierre-Jean Jouve 
did not hesitate to identify Hitler as 
the Anti-Christ and, at the outset, 
public opinion in France gave a sus- 
Picious interest to the most striking 
things told about him: he drank only 
water, was chaste, decided nothing 
without the advice of astrologers, 
took pleasure in nothing so much as 
the company of Nordic virgins chos- 
en from the loveliest German girls. 
In all this there is evidently a por- 
trait, suited to a long-range propa- 
ganda, which might even reach 
America. Nothing else was needed 
to give credence in France during 
the war to the widespread idea that her 
own women and girls were “taken” 
with Hitler and ready to give infor- 
mation to the enemy (this was the 
period when the Stuttgart radio an- 
nounced each day the menu of the 
Polish commander-in-chief, camping 
with his staff at Angers). From this 
point on, a collective psychosis grew 
and, in the months preceding the 
armistice, ended by placing in almost 
everybody’s hands the “Centuries” 
of Nostradamus. At least in the wide 
region with which I was acquainted, 
this exceedingly hermetic work had 
an unprecedented vogue in the ranks 
of the army, and gave rise to laugh- 
able interpretations. Imagine that 
they also handed around a prophecy 
of unknown origin, but well-devised 
for the demoralization of the soldiers 
since it computed the duration of 
the war at seven years. This prophecy 
was based on a simple calculus which 
allowed one to verify its exactitude 
insofar as the two preceding wars 
against Germany were concerned; it 
sufficed to write below the date of 
the declaration of war, the date of 
the following year, and add up the 


two numbers: 


1870 1914 
1871 1915 
3741 3829 


The difference between the sum of 
the two first and two last numbers 
of the second line gives the number 
of years of the war; the sum of the 
two first numbers of the total gives 
the day, that of the two last numbers 
of the total the month, of the ces- 


sation of hostilities. The result is that 
the war of 1870 lasted one year and 
ended the 10th of May, 1871, while 
the war of 1914, which lasted four 
years, ended the 11th of November, 
1918. Applied to the present war, 
the same calculus: 

1939 

1940 

3879 
allows one to attribute to it a dura- 
tion of 6-plus-1 years; though the 
difference between the sum of the 
first and two last numbers of the 
total really gives 6, it is necessary to 
add 1 to carry, because of the neces- 
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sity of subtracting 12 from the total 
(16) number of months. This war, 
then, must continue until the 11th of 
April, 1946. You see to what point 
the irrational had overcome the 
rational. Instead of fighting him, 
there was no lack of people who 
dreamed wide awake of Hitler and 
the war. As for myself, I don’t re- 
member having dreamed of Hitler: 
I don’t think he enters into my 
mythology. If occasionally I have 
dreamed of him, it is understood that 
his intervention in the manifest con- 


tent of the dream did not prejudice 


—any more than any other element 
— the interest I have in him. (Only 
an analytical interpretation might 
permit a conclusion on this point.) 
In an ambitious way, not usual with 
me, I dreamt while in the throes of 
a great exaltation at Ciudad Trujillo 
that I was Zapata, making ready with 
my army to receive Toussaint Lou- 
verture the following day and to 
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render him the honors to which he 
was entitled. 
What do you think of the 
countryside around New York? 
I like enormously what I have 
seen of the Hudson and its green 
islets — the Floating Island — which 
doubtless retain something secret and 
menacing from the books of my 
childhood. I was extremely pleased 
to become acquainted for the first 
time with that unique light of “ap- 
parition,” which appears over the 
grass about five o’clock in the after- 
noon, and which bathes, to the ex- 


clusion of all others, certain poems 
of Poe, such as Ulalume. At André 
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Masson’s, in the heart of a little 
wood, it was a wonderful surprise to 
discover the little “Indian pipe,” so 
timorous, so ambiguous, which, more 
than any other plant, is part of that 
light. With him, too, I admired, free- 
ly inflecting all the shades of leafage, 
the scarlet tanager. Truly surrealist 
flora has been enriched, as far as I 
am concerned, with a new species, 
shown me by Kay and Yves Tanguy: 
a stag-horn fern suspended in its 
superb turtle-shell. But, above all, I 
have begun my initiation into the 
mysteries of American butterflies. 
The lunar moth — what splendor, 
how enigmatic! Don’t you find it in- 
admissible that one cares so little for 
the butterfly? Ought the description 
of a plant omit that of the cater- 
pillar* or the larva which, more or 
less electively, lives upon it? The 


*The magnificent caterpillar of the samia 
cecropia which I found here seems one of the 
sources of that uncertain opaline bluish light 
to which I referred above. 
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affinity of an animal organism ‘with 
such a species — is it not as signifi- 
cant as its type of inflorescence, for 
instance? But the mania for classi- 
fication tends to get the upperhand 
over all real methods of knowledge. 
I’m really afraid that natural philoso- 
phy has not advanced a step since 
Hegel. 
In view of the events which are 
taking place today, what changes 
do you think will occur in art? 
A new spirit will be born from 
the present war. We must not forget 
that the tree of 1870 bore The 
Hunting of the Snark, Les Chants 
de Maldoror, Une Saison en Enfer, 
Ecce Homo. The tree of 1914 
brought to their culminating points 
the work of Chirico, Picasso, Du- 
champ, Apollinaire, Raymond Rous- 
sel, as well as the work of Freud 
which will influence the entire mod- 
ern movement on an international 
scale. Doubtless it is still too early to 
judge that which is living and rich 
in. promise on the 1940 tree, as well 
as that which is dead in back of it. 
It is certain that whatever persists, 
under the present circumstances, in 
growing as if nothing were happen- 
ing stands self-condemned. I particu- 
larly suspect all that decks itself more 
and more heavily with jewels: I 
strongly fear that this is but arti- 
ficially upheld and fascinates only in 
the way an embalmed corpse does. 
The time has come for a general sur- 
vey on a very large scale; I believe 
that in art such a survey ought not 
be embarrassed by any a priori 
systematic view, or any technical 
prejudices. The new intellectual 
frissons are all that count. As al- 
ways in such periods when socially 
human life is almost worthless, I 
think we must learn to read with and 
look through the eyes of Eros — 
Eros who, in time to come, will have 
the task of reestablishing that equi- 
librium briefly broken for the benefit 
of death. Nothing seems to me to 
face this trial better than two pic- 
tures, both chosen as far apart as 
possible, and outside of surrealism: 
“New York Movie” by Edward Hop- 
per, and Hirschfield’s Nude (at the 
window). The beautiful young wom- 
an, lost in a dream beyond the con- 
founding things happening to others, 
the heavy mythical column, the three 
lights of “New York Movie,” seem 
charged with a symbolical signifi- 
cance which seeks a way out of the 
curtained stairway. It is remarkable 
that it should also be between cur- 
tains, the one lifted, the other raised 
by itself, that Hirschfield’s nude ap- 
pears in that unique light of a 
magician’s act which has been so well 
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captured by this artist (the first great 
mediumistic painter). The opening 
of the curtains, where the figure is 
placed, is in the form of a perfect 
Greek vase, whose “paranoiac” power 
is much more disquieting than that 
which the present vogue has bor- 
rowed from children’s puzzle-pictures: 
Find the Hunter (or Voltaire). I 
imagine that a half-drawn curtain 
meant a great deal in the attraction 
which, of Chirico’s pictures, the most 
1914 had for me, “Le Cerveau de 
YEnfant.” (When I caught sight of 
it in a window of the Rue de La 
Boétie, an irresistible impulse forced 
me to get out of the autobus and 
return to gaze at it.) It seems to me 
that in times of grave exterior crisis, 
this curtain, visible or not, expressing 
the necessity of passing from one 
epoch to another, ought to make it- 
self felt in some way in every work 
capable of facing the perspective of 
tomorrow. 

Did you read Aragon’s recent 
article in “The Clipper,” a 
Hollywood paper? 

Yes, I reproach myself that I still 
have an eye for the sad recantations 
of this gentleman. “It is peace that 
the people desire”: yet before and 
after Munich he invited them often 
enough to war! And the rest: “When 
we met in the shop of Brest, I was 
buying some ribbon for the croix 
de guerre of my first citation. I 
have received a second (with palm) 
and I was awarded the medaille 
militaire. I look very respectable in- 
deed with all my decorations and my 
hair whitened by age.” Respectable 
is good! (all we have to do is to 
recall that the same author wrote 
these lines and the last page of 
Traité du style.) But it would be 
unreasonable to become indignant. I 
have often asked myself if it is not 
the same with some intellectuals as 
with some women, to whom youth 
alone gives what is called /a beauté 
du diable, of which there is no trace 
later. But this view appears very 
shortsighted when one wishes to ap- 
ply it to the most striking individual 
cases of more or less complete col- 
lapse: Barrés, Valéry, Derain, Chirico 
— Apollinaire a little — Soupault, 
Aragon, Desnos—I’m afraid: Eluard, 
etc. (you will appreciate the fact that 
I do not even name Avida Dollars). 
Nothing will be done until a truly 
clinical study is made of this specifi- 
cally modern malady (having nothing 
to do with the silence of Rimbaud) 
which makes these intellectuals radi- 
cally change their opinions and re- 
nounce in a masochistic and exhibi- 
tionist manner their own testimony, 
becoming champions of a cause quite 
contrary to that which they began 
serving with great fanfare. Etiology, 
symptomatology, etc., this disease 
ought to be described just as any 
other mental disease. Perhaps I will 
try to do so, when I am convinced 
that the public life of these men I 
have named warrants it, and that the 
risk they make others run by delud- 
ing them justifies certain invasions 
of their private lives, without which 
nothing decisive or conclusive would 
be attained. 
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What is the present orientation 
of surrealism? 

The answer to this would be to 
know how far the struggle under 
way in Europe is capable ot influenc- 
ing my activity and that of my 
friends. Once more this struggle in- 
cludes such emotional charges and is 
called upon to have such decisive 
consequences on several planes that 
there is no intellectual step which 
will not find itself modified, contra- 
dicted, weakened, verified, strength- 
ened, more or less radically. Surreal- 
ism, as you know, has always en- 
deavored to answer to two sorts of 
preoccupations: the first of these 
arising from the eternal (the mind 
gtappling with the state of man), the 
other arising from the actual (the 
mind witness of its own movement: 
for this movement to have any value 
we hold that in reality as in the 
dream the mind should go beyond 
the “manifest content” of events to 
arrive at the consciousness of their 
“latent content”). These tendencies 
naturally carry me, as I believe all 
holders of previously defined atti- 
tudes should be carried, to state pre- 
cisely, in view of the general crisis 
at which we assist, what is ending in 
surrealism, what is continuing, and 
what is beginning. 


That which is ending: is the 
illusion of independence, I will even 
say of the transcendence, of the work 
of art. In spite of precautions taken 
at the beginning of surrealism, and 
the reiterated warnings that followed, 
this deviation has not been complete- 
ly avoided: it shows itself in ego- 
centrism, (the poet, the artist begins 
to overestimate his own gifts, scorn- 
ing the precept of Lautréamont: 
“Poetry should be made by all, not 
by one,” which remains one of the 
fundamental tenets of surrealism), it 
brings with it indifferentism (he 
sets himself above the melee, believes 
himself entitled to an Olympian atti- 
tude) and is generally ratified by 
stagnation (he swiftly exhausts his 
individual resources, is capable only 
of sapless variations on a threadbare 
theme). We see today where this 
has led Eluard: collaboration in La 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise of Paris 
(a new series sponsored by the Ger- 
mans) with a poem that is very care- 
ful to appeal to all tastes, little else 
than a vain language of fruits and 
flowers which would not be out of 
place in an old number of ‘“Keep- 
sake’’; and Avida Dollars in New York, 
hunting sensational publicity to illus- 
trate the pitiful rapport of a badly 
made woman’s foot and a worn-out 
shoe, the beginning of his “classical 
period.” It’s clear that neither the 
one nor the other, even though they 
persist in advertising it, has anything 
more in common with surrealism. 


That which continues: is sur- 
realist activity in the three paths 
where it was most deeply engaged 
before this war, and which in the 
recent period the critical works of 
my friends Nicolas Calas in New 
York and Georges Henein in Cairo 
have set forth quite clearly: aliena- 
tion of sensation, in full accord 
with the precept of Rimbaud, to be- 
come “seer” by the careful derange- 
ment of all the senses; the deep ex- 
ploration of the objective hazard, 
center of conciliation for natural 
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necessity and human necessity — 
point of revelation, pivot of liberty; 
the prospecting of black bile, ex- 
treme means tor the “me” to sur- 
mount the traumas of the exterior 
world and above all to show that for 
the great illnesses of the “me,” great 
remedies, in the Freudian sense, can 
come only from the “self.” My con- 
tribution to surrealist work, thus de- 
fined, will consist in the imminent 
publication of an “Anthologie de 
|! Humeur Noir” from Swift to the 
present day, refused in France by 
the censor. | also propose to publish 
a poem, Fata Moryana, written last 
winter in Marseilles and refused by 
the same censor. This poem fixes my 
position, more unyielding than ever, 
of resistance to the masochistic un- 
dertakings which tend in France to 
restrain poetic liberty or immolate it 
on the same altar as the others. This 
kind of undertaking is, precisely, a 
recent manifesto of Aragon on the 
pretended necessity of returning 
poetry to fixed forms and “rich” (!) 
rhymes. What continues and what 
must be maintained is the great 
modern tradition inherited from 
Baudelaire: 


“Plonger au fond du gouffre, 

Enfer ou Ciel, qu’importe! 

Au fond de l’Inconnu pour 
trouver du nouveau!” 


In the French language this con- 
ception is upheld and illustrated by 
Benjamin Péret, Pierre Mabille, Nico- 
las Calas, Julien Gracq, E. L. T. 
Mésens, René Char, Alice Paalen, 
Valentine Penrose, Aimé Ceésaire, 
René Ménil, Bernard Brunius, Mau- 
rice Blanchard. It is this conception 
in painting which, in the latest peri- 
od, renders more and more necessary, 
and dazzling with truth and life the 
productions of Max Ernst, André 
Masson, Yves Tanguy, René Magritte, 
Wolfgang Paalen, Kurt Seligmann, 
Victor Brauner, Leonora Carrington, 
Kay Sage, S. W. Hayter; and which 
leads us to expect the best from the 
researches of Oscar Dominguez, 
Wilfredo Lam, Matta Echaurren, 
Gordon Onslow-Ford, Esteban. Fran- 
ces, Joseph Cornell, David Hare. Col- 
lective activity, such as has always 
been practised in surrealism, will ap- 
pear soon again in a card game, for 
which a model was devised in Mar- 
seilles at the beginning of 1941, with 
another in preparation in New York. 
This game, of which the significa- 
tions and figures were debated among 
us at some length, interests me not 
only because, in such a troubled 
time, it proposes to throw an ideo- 
logical bridge between two worlds, 
but also because, aside from the very 
different contingencies which wit- 
nessed its elaboration, it shows plain- 
ly the wnity of aspiration that exists 
between surrealism here and over 
there. 


What 1s beginning: everything 
which, with surrealism, is able to 
satisfy the ambition to bring the 
boldest solutions to problems posited 
by current events. These events and 
the commentaries to which they give 
rise, as well as the notable poverty 
of perspective which one gets from 
them all, prescribe the overthrow of 
ways of thought which have been 
honored for centuries. I assert that 
not a single one ‘of them is capable 
of giving a satisfactory account of 


the things happening today on a_ 


world scale. The generally awaited 
verdict is that of a superiority in 
arms, pure and simple: it is enough 
to say that it is unthinkable because 
unpredictable—as if communications 
between the exterior world and the 
interior world had been cut. In 
thumbing through the works of 
those who pretend to profit from 
France’s defeat, I am struck by the 
briefness, not to say sterility, of their 
views. Conquerors and conquered 
appear to me headed for the same 
abyss if they do not instruct them- 
selves before it is too late in the 
process which set them one against 
the other: in course of such a process, 
the exhaustion of the economic causes 
of the conflict will but emphasize, 
in effect, the common misery of our 
contemporaries, which in the last 
analysis is doubtless of an ideologi- 
cal order: it is rationalism, a closed 
rationalism which is killing the 
world; physical violence is uncon- 
sciously accepted, justified as the 
issue of mental passivity: in this game 
the least permeable thoughts — Car- 
tesian for instance — are those which 
turn out to be the quickest over- 
thrown. This is so true, the “giving 
up” so general, despair so great, that 
many ask — I am assured that in this 
sense a strong current exists in 
America —if the salvation of man 
does not demand his “disintellectuali- 
zation” for the sake of a revaluation 
of his prime instincts. It is certain 
that as far as faith, honor and ideals 
are concerned, one sees everywhere 
today the survival of the sign of 
the significd thing. Faith, ideals, 
honor ask to be reestablished on new 
bases: in the meantime all the rags 
which don’t even cling to the body 
any more ought to be shaken. In this 
respect surrealism will never find a 
more favorable period for its pro- 
gram, which is to render to man the 
concrete empire of his functions: the 
plunge in the divingbell of auto- 
matism, the conquest of the irration- 
al, the patient comings and goings in 
the labyrinth of the calculus of 
probabilities, are still far from having 
been brought to an end. The present 
circumstances remove all utopian 
aspects and give them a vital inter- 
est, of the same importance as labora- 
tory researches. These activities are 
not in any way restricted and the 
practical object of surrealism is, on 
the contrary, to multiply them. To- 
day I see two fields laid out which it 
will be impossible to avoid without 
compromising the security of its ad- 
vance: it seems to me urgent that 
surrealism confront its results on the 
one hand with the Gestalt theory, 
according to which, in particular, all 
distinction between sensible functions 
and intellectual functions must be 
rejected; on the other hand with 
those of the Theory of Hazard of 
Revel, according to which everything 
conceivable is possible, everything 
possible tends to be manifested 
(everything possible tends to be re- 
peated an equal number of times), 
in such a way. that everything repre- 
sentable tends to be manifested. I 
am sure that this collation promises 
many discoveries and many new 
certainties. 

Do you think that a Third Mani- 
festo of Surrealism is in order? 

Absolutely. 


x 
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MESSAGE FROM CAIRO 


To Poets in America 


In a world darkened by war, you 
who still hold to the free use of 
light, the free practise of poetry and 
up to a certain point — even to the 
point where your social system does 
not pretend to interfere with that 
which concerns only you! — the free 
way of. life, let me tell you how 
great our impatience is with respect 
to the actions which are up to you to 
accomplish in our name for everyone. 

We have seen them grow black, 
one after the other, all the centers of 
intellectual fire. Madrid and Barce- 
lona were the first to make our spirit 
mourn. Since then, the vile wave of 
the police has not ceased to unroll. 
Where are the lost voices of Vitezval 
Nezval, of Capek, of Jef Last? Where 
are those who lent them a fraternal 
ear? Where is the fine group of 
L’Invention Collective, which in 
Belgium, at the very threshold of 
the menacing storm persevered until 
the tenth of May, 1940, with the 
most intense disinterestedness? W here 
are Breton, Péret, Mabille, Eluard 
and to what leaden silence must they 
not be chained now that permission 
to speak is no longer given except to 
academism and imbecility? 

The regions overrun by war seem 
to me, everything considered, less 
devastated than the hearts and will 
of men. It is will which one must 
strive with all one’s might to revive, 
will which must be given a positive 
point of application on earth. 

Those who have come out of the 
war by the door of defeat speak will- 
ingly of reconstruction. But their 
watches are stopped, their calendars 
falsified, their horizonless gaze goes 
back down the slope of a sterile past. 

We have, first of all, a nostalgia 
for the future. 

And we refuse to admit that the 
future can be made of frontiers, 
national padlocks, shameful social 
quarantines, the débris of religious 
superstitions, of glorious stockmarket 
gains and much less glorious misery 
of the people, of fidelity to family 
myths and patriotic myths artificially 
upheld by an irreclaimable official 
pedagogy, by unjustifiable material 
and moral rationings, and by inces- 
sant replastering of those worm-eaten 
edifices promised a long time ago to 
the pickaxe of the people. 

The hunger of millions has no 
equal except the appetite of their 
oppressors. 

We wish for tomorrow an eco- 
nomically unified world. Unified both 
by this hunger and by a common 
consciousness of the radical means to 
appease it. The swelling of rivers is 
recorded — but never the anguish of 
the survivors. And nevertheless it is 
necessary that we come one day to 
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the point where the men of the 
State, representing the will of the 
people — and by will I mean the will 
to eat and to assemble on set days to 
study the universal division of bread 
and, when need be, never hesitate to 
conclude that things aren’t function- 
ing so well if such and such a man 
in Bombay or another in Mexico or 
a third at Lisbon hasn’t found enough 
to eat decently. 


The function of the poet, the in- 
tellectual, the artist, your function, is 
to exalt your desire towards and 
against every obstacle. Your function 
is to conspire towards the great day 
against the human state as it is 
known now. Your function is to 
make those who listen to you hard 
to please, even and above all if 
their claims come into collision with 
imperatives uttered by vague and 
dusty ancestors. 


You Americans have, moreover, 
the privilege of being able, within 
certain limits, to build by virtue of 
example poetic structures which are 
as the landmarks of those future 
landscapes — crystal, duralumin or 
cellophane, what matter! — from 
which we await the supreme es- 
trangement of our whole person. For 
the most intelligent of your archi- 
tects, to construct a city is to induce 
in advance the manner of being of 
its eventual inhabitants. This hold on 
collective behavior must not be re- 
laxed at any price, but on the con- 
trary directed with insistence toward 
the point of the greatest joy and the 
greatest material progress. To the 
outrageous hysteria of fascist poli- 
ticians who project confusion and 
misery, it is perhaps time to bring in 
opposition a project, if not of happi- 
ness, at least of minimum comfort 
due human kind. Once more, the 
most brilliant achievements that en- 
rich your cities, your libraries, your 
screens, have no more value than 
simple sketches, elements that will 
be forerunners to the great revolution 
of the 20th century, which, if it does 
not first triumph on the plane of 
production and redivision of prod- 
ucts, will not bring to the world any 
good news. We are so made that we 
do not believe in spiritual revolutions. 
We even believe that as a general 
rule they are despicable fakes. 


It is to an entirely material revo- 
lution, materialist and _ utilitarian, 
that we ask you, American poets, to 
bring your ardor, to consecrate your 
energy. As soon as there is butter on 
every table and with the cursed iron 
of cannons new ploughs are forged, 
the spirit will find where to rest, and 
where even to reign! 


GEORGES HENEIN 


Artists, Architects and Engineers 


62 THIRD AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tel. GRamercy 3-5390 
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THE BED OF PLATO 


Plato in bed. He speaks: 
Whenever we group different beds under a single name, we recognize 


in them a unity of structure. The carpenter takes this to be a law of 
construction, which in his work he obeys but does not create. As for the 
painter, he copies an aspect of the bed —one aspect only — he comes 
third; he is an imitator twice-removed, as the bed-model itself is but an 
appearance. Moreover, with a simple mirror anyone can paint. 


Pascal replies from the Bois des Solitaires: 


: All is vanity and fabrication of ghosts, shadow of a shadow, but paint- 
ing is the most vicious of the vanities. 


Monsieur Descartes is heard speaking to himself in the depths of his 
heated chamber: 


The most imaginative artist composes his work only with elements 
already in Nature; if not forms, colors at least. He is locked in a dungeon 


so deep that even if he could escape he would never pass beyond the frame 
itself of his invention. 


Can it be true that the philosophers as a whole prefer the densest 
reality to the Marvellous and the Possible? 


The eighteenth century is more generous than dialectical Greece and 
the classic age in France. Hamann, “the Magus of the North,” main- 
tained that the senses and passions understood and spoke through images 
only, and that the entire treasure of knowledge and human felicity was 
to be found in images.* 


Yes, and all is permissible. If Pygmalion does not devour his wife 
he will be eaten. We shall engulf the Universe (and it is rather vast!). 
We shall become what we have engulfed. We shall stretch out in domains 
where liberty does not yet exist, we shall have flowers that are beds, and 
for us the forests will rise and walk. 


We no longer wish the philosopher-jailers to guide the imagination. 

We shall see a solar system in a grain of sand, and if we like, it 
will be there. 

From the bond cast to the wind, to the suffering of the flame, to the 
wake of a head of hair, to the flight of a feather in shadows; all signs 
will serve us in the avid arena of Desire. 


* Hamann: L’esthétique dans une noix, 1762. 


ANDRE MASSON 


(Translated by Clark Mills) 


AN EYE FOR A TOOTH 


Sadism it is that grates amongst the cogs of this our infernal machine with its 
two billion cylinders; but it is masochism that shrieks and wails with the pounded 


oil through its murky ducts. The human machine rumbles in deadly monotonous 
unison. 


However, from the smoke of an explosion, from the bursting of a boiler, trans- 
figurations emerge: Gilles de Machecoul the well beloved, Elizabeth Bathory of the 
dull skin, Etiennette Thomason on her cross, and other velvet dragons, dragons who 
lop off fingers as they pass the time of day. 


The movement of the pistons makes me shudder; it is cruel without being 
singular: sadism is fascinating only when it is monumental. The perverted are no 
more interesting to me than the normal. 

“Have dreams actuality?” is subsidiary to the question “To what do dreams 
incite us?” If perversion is a state of grace, it is by the grace of the devil. But 
sanctioning this kind of diabolism amounts to affirming its antithesis. Are we to 
stop where the minor Symbolists left off? To do so would be hardly comfortable — 
prosperity is far behind us. We would be living in a Land of Cocaine in which 
small blasphemies would fall ready roasted into our mouths. 


Our daily bread must be anguish: the anguish of an adult being born, the 
anguish of one restored to life after having killed himself, of a pinioned ghost sitting 
on a time bomb, of the prodigal son seeing his father roast an ox whole. 


In an iconoclastic era such as our own, we shall speak the language of hints. 
We shall shiftingly identify ourselves with our cryptic images. A poem, a painting 
will be full of robust solid things from which we shall absorb the gruesome health- 
fulness. In a corner only will the artist dare put the finishing comma, that form 
which will be the mark of our despair and of our foresight. And the leitmotiv will 
be so intricate that its interpreters, now and for evermore, will break their teeth on it. 

There will remain nothing but this actuality from which the depiction of the 
unhappy-worker will be excluded as antisocial, in which abstract painting will be one 
with the bands and bars of which the blind and imprisoned dream, in which camou- 
flage will be the only decoration. 


Without fear of falling into imitativeness of cheap conclusions, we will be able 
to use the stereotypes of anguish: mouse-trap, one legged man, fishing net helmet, 
knife, wheel, whale, shipwreck, phantom apparition, massacre, ruined palace, tatters, 
explosion, fire, broken egg, blind man, handle, hole, gallows, scissors, tempest, ring, 
toothless jaws, foxtail, bird’s nest, hill of porridge, winter’s afternoon, motionless 
soldiers, execution, collapse, faceless heads, weeping eyc, red eye, pink eye, purple 
eye, put out eye and all the other traditional banalities, the gift of dreaming with 
closed eyes. 


Conventions will have an infinitesimal place in our work, a vicious position 
poisoning everything, spreading a net of uncertainty over all represented things. 
They will hypocritically escape every attempt to compromise with them; they will 
carry all the outward signs of barren morality but will stimulate discomfort to the 
utmost rather than guilt. 


This projection of our anguish is necessary for our psychic health and our 
survival; it has been long and commonly in use. Our anguish will be expressed in 
our work alone, and in undertones which will travel in the whispering gallery that 


encircles the earth. 
KURT SELIGMANN 


(Translated by Martin James) 
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THE LIGHT OF WORDS by Nicolas Calas 


(To be included in a book, “Confound 
the Wise,” Arrow Editions) 

Like every creation, the new work is 
born in obscurity, lives in the unknown 
and remains subject to the mysteries of 
hazard. But it is by changing his place 
in time with the gigantic footsteps of 
genius that the poet succeeds in over- 
throwing one order and creating an- 
other. Every dream is a revolt against 
the obstacles of life, every work re- 
places certain of these obstacles with new 
values, intoxicating and exalting, which 
oblige man to readapt himself to a re- 
ality different from the old. History 
advances! Any poet worthy of the name 
is historically situated. Without position 
in time, nothing would be able to be- 
come concrete. The pupil without genius 
does nothing but add objects to space, 
because he simply copies that which, as 
far as history is concerned, already 
exists. Under a new aspect, the problem 
which is posed again is that of procla- 
mation and hearing, always at the basis 
of language. The pupil limits himself 
to listening. 

By his lucidity the poet is in oppo- 
sition not only to the pupil but also to 
the neuropath. The sick person never 
has an exact consciousness of the value 


of obstacles and shows a tendency to ~ 


exaggerate their strength. He is sick 
precisely because he underrates his power 
of struggle in the concrete. From this 
point of view the opponent of the poet 
is the false genius who overestimates 
himself, but the poet does not have that 
delusion of grandeur and if he attacks 
the great, if it is to them that he is in 
opposition, it is because he is lucid and 
feels his power. The poet is not modest, 
he is full of pride, and his humility — 
supposing that this will still be humility 
—is proportioned by history. He is lucid 
because his knowledge of the poetic 
concrete, a necessity of life, permits 
him to see in which direction his action 
is going; this knowledge must overthrow 
the past and precipitate the future! 

Spurious geniuses are like those medi- 
ocre Byzantine painters who discussed 
the color of the eyes of a Saint John 
and the number of wings of the angels, 
but the genuine poet is like Uccello, who 
invented a new perspective, thanks to 
which he is as admirably situated in 
painting as Giordano Bruno is in philoso- 
phy. If Uccello had not been lucid, he 
would never have been able to sce the 
limitations of Byzantine painting and 
foresce the immense advantages of his 
own discovery. 

I like that idea, developed by the 
Christian painters, which consists in en- 
circling the heads of certain heroes with 
an aureole. Genius is lucidity, and because 
the heroes whom J cherish are not saints, 
in the place of an aureole of glory, J 
would like to see a terrible expression 
given to the light of their faces! Let us 
invent for them a flaming eye and a look 
more piercing than a spear! 

This look is not that breathless light, 
hewn from terror, that troubles, more 
than it illumines, the look of certain 
madmen. I refuse to confound the poet 
with the madman. If an atrocious break 
between individual, interior reality and 
conditions of the exterior world, a break 
which is the sine qua non of the trans- 
formation of life into dream, often ends 
in an explosion of forces which results 
in a disequilibrium in which the artist 
founders, this incontestable fact cannot 
serve as an argument against the lucidity 


of the poet, any more than an occupa- 
tional disease of a worker is an argu- 
ment against his efficiency. The poet ex- 
plores the limits of the spirit like the 
savant who exposes himself to the most 
awful disfigurement when he demands 
that radium yield to his audacity. To 
the astonishment of the non-initiated, as 
soon as he feels himself sure of his 
destiny, man will play always, like Man- 
fred, with the worst forms of male- 
diction ! 

It is useless to ask that cohort of 
psychoanalysts, who rush like flies over 
the weaknesses of humanity, to under- 
stand anything that outdistances their 
disgusting mediocrity. Poe, Nerval, Jean- 
Paul, Van Gogh may have succumbed to 
madness, but their work will always be 
a witness to their lucidity, to their revolt 
against conformity of every kind. Let 
us judge them as heroes, by their vic- 
tories and not by their defeats. 

It is too easy to call everything mad- 
ness, too easy to seek to excuse the 
weaknesses of genius! It takes so much 
more daring to reveal the fullness of the 
conquests of the spirit than it takes to 
apply the discoveries of Freud to all the 
neurotic artists of the present and past. 
The heart of man has been explained 
enough, now we must learn to love 
again! Only the poet is able to exalt us! 

It is too much to ask of the psycho- 
analyst that he understand the magic 
light of words. He will tell us after each 
of his analyses, whether his subject be 
Jaudelaire or Poe, that their words 
emerge from darkness. Evidently! But 
as long as the psychoanalyst explores 
without love the work of the poet, we 
shall see in the eyes of this mediocre 
savant only the sad silence of the blind- 
man’s gaze. Whereas the psychoanalyst 
sees the poem as an index to a psychic 
weakness, we see it with that enchant- 
ment, not devoid of terror, which inspires 
every infernal machine. To debase the 
poet! Such is the abject but unavowed 
end pursued by the psychoanalyst as the 
most recent medical technique when it 
is in the hands of cowards, conformists 
and the superstitious. One need only see 
with what joy, when the occasion is 
offered them, as in the case of Antonin 
Artaud, alienists drag into the amphi- 
theater of the Asylum, on the day re- 
served for peeping-toms, to expose to 
the unhealthy gaze of an ignoramus 
crowd, a man who was once a poet! 

Psychoanalysis, that marvelous instru- 
ment which enables us to deepen our 
knowledge of the human soul, turns 
against the aims which it has proposed, 
when one uses it to analyse attitudes 
which are more social and conscious 
than individual and unconscious. When 
one is on the plane of behavior one sees 
clearly how ridiculous it is to put “Dora” 
or “Little Hans” in the same category 
with Poe or Baudelaire. The diseased of 
Freud are only victims, whereas the poet, 
if only because of the fact that he 
creates, becomes a hero. A hero who 
suffers, certainly, who feels the pain 
sometimes of a terrible inferiority, but 
who, because he has discovered a world 
that he can develop and conquer, a world 
which moreover has a deep social mean- 
ing, cannot be lowered to the rank of 
the sick man. The hero expresses him- 
self in order to open the path of action, 
he understands the signification of the 
word, he is conscious of his power over 
words, whereas the victim speaks only 
to express his confusion and to confess. 
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Those who confess are the sick who 
lack the courage to create a work. Let 
us not confuse confession and sincerity. 
Confession is the courage of the weak. 
This is not however a reason for choos- 
ing the weak for masters. That is why 
we declare ourselves against the literary 
criticism which is so much in fashion 
today and which seems to have as its 
only concern the eulogy of all those in- 
numerable works through which some 
kind of past is refound by the artifice 
of confession. 

Let us not forget that confessionals 
are found on the inside of places where 
humiliating genuflexions are practised. 
That is not what the poet desires. If by 
mistake he enters a place which human 
stupidity has decreed most holy, it will 
be to march straight towards the altar 
and break the idols! 

Only the rebel can become a hero, only 
he remains lucid and knows how to look 
at concrete reality: 

He will see fire in diamonds, read the 
future in flames, love in the heart, dis- 
cover the forms hidden in night, shadows 
tied to day, in water the secrets of the 
dream and the reasons of sleep, he will 
reveal all which is daring and heroic, he 
will not seek out the martyr; courageous, 
tenacious, proud, he knows that to be 
right is not a sentence which history 
passes like an impassive Supreme Court, 
but a conquest which the man of genius 
tears from the future at the price of a 
struggle without truce. 

The poet fills the air with the breath 
of his revolt! 

When he is no longer in a state to 
understand the rhythm of reality, then it 
escapes him completely. As much as to 
say then that the handler of words has 
lost the charm and power to enchant 
us. This decayed magician may well try 
to persuade us that he has taken refuge 
in another reality. Useless trouble! These 
transformations of a heart which will 
never be orientated again except towards 
exhaustion are only worthless disguises. 
The legitimate splendor accompanying 
every true poet will not tolerate orna- 
ments spoiled by usage. Every compro- 
mise with that which is necessitates a 
sacrifice on the part of the poet and is 
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equivalent to a betrayal of that which 
should be. Poets are not infallible, we 
must not transform them into idols; 
when, as often happens today, abusing 
a prestige which a living past has ac- 
corded them, they seek to drag those 
who listen to them over the bridge of 
their errors, then the tribe must rise up 
and denounce them! 


From the word to the act, by action 
to a new word! 


Poetry creates the road of its message! 
To become glorious it must be new! 
The action proclaimed must be decisive. 
It is the poet who interprets the oracles 
and tears from omens hopes or fears. 
At the present moment many voices able 
to illuminate the spirit and make the 
heart enamored are suffocated. But, re- 
duced to silence, dispersed or subjected 
by their dynasties to the rhythm of in- 
human tasks, the violent, the accursed, 
all those who refuse to accept an arid 
life and hide’ their hearts, will not al- 
ways tolerate this affliction! Through the 
exalted, in spite of the darkness, words 
transport their order and their insistent, 
claim. In a demoniac attack the heroes 
will make their terrible pressure felt. 
The blasts of a new wind will disperse 
the clouds of the tempest and refresh 
the earth. Winds, waves of the heart, 
and messages ! 

To triumph over their nightmares, the 
tyrants must now invent a night which 
extinguishes dreams and banishes hope! 


They will call in vain to the past to 
calm their anguish! 


The poem cannot be bought, cannot 
be commanded but is forged in the fire 
of the heart in revolt! 

We will flood the world with poems 
and in the débris of the frightful silence 
that weighs on us, we will dig the graves 
of those who have abused human faith. 
No more patience for the wrongs, no 
more bolted doors, no more accursed! 
No more dried hearts, no more bones of 
dreams, no more misfortune! 

May we never more be stopped by 
fear! 

In a storm of love and light, freed of 
every obstacle, words will inspire an. 
exalted life and direct implacable actions ! 
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Juan Bréa : MY LIFE IS A SUNDAY 


My life is a sunday, 

a sunday when one doesn't work 

or play, 

when one is merely tired. 

A sunday just as stupid 

and as strange 

as a statue of Jesus walking on the sea. 


| still have 

a little lustful horse-power left, 

and ten calories in my heart — 

in this heart that dreams 

of a soft, sweet, cowardly death, 

like all those who haven't the courage to meet it face to face. 


He who has not enough courage to live on the edge of the law 
has always enough cowardice to live 
on the other side of life. 


Already the heat is going away 

in the short skirts it wears on summer nights; 
but | don't want to die in winter — 

not because it would be very cold, 

but because it would be very soon. 


O the sweet cowardice of dying 

just a littlel 

In every afternoon that rains, 

in every love that ends, 

to die a little, in every being and in every thing. 


S. W. Hayter 


Mary Low : PERCHANCE TO DREAM 


HE HAS TAKEN FLIGHT THROUGH THE TROPIC DAY AND THE NIGHT 

PAINTING THE FAR-OFF SKYWAYS WITH ESCAPE; 

HIS DEEDS HAVE CROWNED HORIZONS WITH HIS THUNDER 

AND LEFT A TRAIL OF FLOWERS IN HIS WAKE. 

HIS CRIMSON YOUTH 

HIS AZUR ANGUISH 

STAIN THE ROAD 

AND DREAM-DROPS SWELL HIS HEART AND MAKE HIM FAINT BENEATH ITS BURDEN 
UNKNOWING OF THE SIZE OF SLEEP HE CARRIES IN HIS HANDS. 


OPEN THE FOUR-DIMENSIONAL DOOR, 

LIGHT NON-STOP CANDLES OF VAIN RETURN: 

OUT OF THE GOLDEN SMOKE OF YESTERDAY 
ARISES HIS TURBULENT, TENDER FACE, 

HIS BODY OF BEAUTEOUS VIOLENCE AND TURGID FIRE. 
HIS LEADEN BED 

IS GILDED BY HIS FLESH, 

HIS BYZANTINE KISSES 

HAVE PLANTED GARDENS OF JOY AND DEATH 

IN THE LANDSCAPE OF MY MOUTH, 

MY BODY IS SULTRY WITH STAINS 

FROM THE SCATTERED VIOLIN-PETALS OF HIS LOVE. 
THE CARDINAL OF KISSES 

HAS LEFT ME FADED FROM DESIRE. 


LAY HIM DOWN BETWEEN THE EASY LEGS OF THE PALM-TREES, 

LAY HIM AGAINST THE GRANDILOQUENT BREAST OF SOME HIGH HILL; 
GIVE HIM FOR DRINK THE SLENDER HAIR OF A WELL-SPRING 

DAUGHTER OF THE MOONLIGHT AND A NIGHTINGALE; 

CLOTHE HIM WITH THE SUMPTUOUS EARTH, 

WITH THE WEIGHT OF HER DARKNESS AND HER JEWELS OF LIVING GREEN, 
WITH HER FLORAL EYES THAT SUCK UP SLEEP; 

GIVE HIM YOUR KISS, YOU HUMBLE AND HAUGHTY EARTH, 

TOUCH HIS LIPS WITH THE LASCIVIOUS MOISTNESS OF YOUR OWN, 

THEN LET HIM SLEEP TO THE DEEP RHYTHM OF YOUR WOMB. 


DROPS OF HIS HEART WILL LEAP UP LIKE BANNERS 

TO SWELL THE ANCIENT SKY WITH NEW DELIGHT; 

WHEREVER FLOW THE WATERS OF HIS WAKE 

FRESH WINGS WILL GROW, AND EPIC SAILS BE SET 

TO CATCH HIS SILVER BREATH, 

WHILE IN THE TRANQUIL, PREGNANT, MOON-WEPT COUNTRYSIDE 
FOREVER SINGS THE SUBTLE MUSIC OF HIS MIND. 


SANTIAGO DE CUBA 
MAY 22, 1941 


I WONDER 


(from “Poem in Three Times”) 


Where do we go from here? 

The wind is small enough to hide beneath a stone, 
The eye sharp enough cuts the world to the core, 
The bird of darkness pecks out the moon 

And one of the five fingers finds a fifth season. 

So where do we go from here? 

I walk in dew, you walk in blood, 

I pick a flower, you lift a hand 

And the hand leaves the body as the flower leaves the land, 
And the dew is blood and the blood is dew. 

Now where do we go from here? 

Yes, the wind is small! The world is stone 

And harder than stone not to break in two; 

The body face down plants a tongue in the ground, 
A tongue as red as the morning dew! 

But where do we go from here? 

The eye, most marvelous of marvelous mirrors, 
Falls in the net of that other acrobat, 

The spider, the spider twines it about; 

The spider watches the sun go down. 

And where do we go from here? 

The eagle asleep in the nest of roses 

Is not an eagle, is not a nest! 

While bees draw blood for the honeycomb, 

Dead hands sweat again, like plants. 

Then where do we go from here? 

The cry in the forest knocks an ear from the tree, 
The bird chips a cheek from the headless flower; 
The neckless fish turns its head like a bird, 

And the worm sings louder than ever before: 

Tell me, where do we go from here? 

The herd that lives on time and space 

(With horns of the dead, hooves of the quick) 
Returns like yesterday, now and tomorrow 

To lick the salt of the salt heart’s face! 

But where are you going? I asked the thief. 
To steal the real from unreality: 

I'll carve the apple from the flesh of its lip, 

Count the gold kisses and stop the blood 

With another kiss like a wound on a wound! 

And where are you bound? I asked the assassin. 
To kill the bride of my best friend, Night. 

Fear is her name. And then? 

And then? Ah, then my desire will flow 

With flaming tears to make her body glow! 

And where are you goimg? I stopped a beggar. 
To write a poem, the beggar said. 

It’s all I've left of pride, he said. 

And what will the bird of the poem sing? 

About a beggar who killed a king! 


And why do you hurry? I asked a rich man. 

To spend as little as I can 

For as much as I can get: 

The little love that I will save 

Should be enough to dig my grave. 

Why does the world run, mother, mother? 

The world runs to keep from falling 

But the wind is looking for nothing at all — 

The clouds are looking for the wind 

And your own heart set the world a-spinning. 

Will father come home? The gnome often wondered: 
And followed his tracks — but he walked backwards; 
And listened for his voice — he held his breath; 
Then nailed a letter to a tree by the way, 

But the tree’s tears washed the words away. 

Is that you, brother? Where are you headed? 
There’s a head in my heart that drinks my blood! 
On my head there’s a heart like a wounded hat! 
The head in my hands (oh, it fell at my feet) 

I'll throw to the first beheaded man I meet! 

Sister, child, where do you go? 

To wrap myself in the warm fur of night — 

It’s snowing, you see. Oh 

Look how the statues catch the falling petals! 

Hear! how the skinless beast of the day is howling! 
Come live with me. .. I begged Someone. 

Come live with me! Someone replied. 

Her face was turned away from me 

But I knew by the bracelet of bones at her side 
That the voice of her breast was the echo of my own. 
Oh where shall we go? I turned to the sky. 

The sky, as if frightened by my sudden words, 
Started to pull all the clouds away. 

“You might as well stay!’ — Was it Someone? — No one! 
The hand had fallen, a bracelet of words. 

What time is it? What’s the time? 

The earth turned over on its other side. 

The wind came out from underneath a stone. 

The cat awoke in its nest of roses 

And soared like an eagle with a wreath of red bones. 
Where are you and where am I? 

This is the season the fifth finger found. 

Are these tears fruit of a tree growing there? 

No! these are tears that water the tongue 

Planted in the ground by a head face down. 

Was the tongue as red as the morning dew? 

The morning dew was red, red, 

And the tongue was red as flame, 

And the tree that grows will be red as a rose, 


A rose as red as the world aflame! 


Charles Henri Ford 


Max Ernst : THE HUNDRED-HEADLESS WOMAN 


Crime or miracle : a complete 
man. The immaculate conception 
that failed, failed and failed again. 
Then the landscape changes three 
times, one, two and three, and the 
sky takes its hat off twice, one and 
two. Therefore the semi-fecond 
lamb dilating at will his abdomen 
becomes a ewe and Loplop, the best 
bird, brings the mighty repast to 
the street lamps in the basin of 
Paris, At the same time : the im- 
maculate conception. 


* 


Extreme unction for extreme 
youth. The great St. Nicolas, fol- 
lowed by impeccable parasites, 1s 
led by his two lateral appendices. 
Remember : to disemboweled baby 
dove-cote is open, and when one sees 
a charming little insect with metallic 
hair, then the unconsciousness of 
the landscape becomes complete. 
Here in preparation the first touches 
of grace and games without issue. 
Bring the wash to a boil and m- 
crease the charm of transportation 
and the silence of bleeding wounds, 
and go on and on with the daytime- 
yames, twilight and nocturnal. Odor 
of dried flowers — or I want to be 
Queen of Sheba. Germinal, my sis- 
ter, the 100-headless woman. In a 
cage in the background God 
the father. New series of daytime 
games, twilight and nocturnal. Con- 
tinuation! Continuation! During the 
day angelic caresses retire to secret 
regions near the poles. Continua- 
tion! Fiesta coiled in bracelets 
around branches — Prometheus — 
the 100-headless woman opens her 
august sleeves. (This monkey, could 
he by chance be Catholic?) The ex- 
orbitant recompense : Perturbation, 
my sister, the 100-headless woman. 


* 


Without a word and im any 
weather : magic light. Without a 
word and in any weather ; obscure 
lessons. Sunday phantoms shriek. 
Dear granny! In cadence more than 
one passing notary lets his voice 
drop. Suddenly Loplop reappears 
with the mouse’s horoscope. When 
the third mouse sits, the body of a 
legendary grown-up woman flies by. 
Then let me introduce you to my 
uncle whose beard we love to tickle 
un Sunday afternoons. We had 
hardly strangled the uncle when the 
marvelous young women flew away. 
Call it witchcraft or some macabre 
joke, when suddenly a wide cry of 
the great diameter stifles the friuts 
and ‘meat in their coffins. We'll be- 
gin then with a little family-party, 
with physical culture or the death 
that you prefer. Have a rapid look 
at the hibernians of this island and 
catch the numb train (registration 
of baggage is worth title of nobili- 
ty). Open your bag, my brave man, 
catch the yacht and see the rising 
sap. Loplop the swallow passes. 
Nourishing themselves on lquid 
dreams and quite resembling sleeping 
leaves, here are my seven sisters to- 
gether. Loplop the swallow returns. 

Loplop the best bird chases in 
terror the last vestiges of the com- 
munal devotion, the sphinx and the 
daily bread visit the convent and 


God the father, his beard furrowed 
with lightning, continues in a sub- 
way catastrophe. 

Loplop meets the belle jardimiére. 

Almost alone with phantoms and 
ants : Germinal, my sister, the 100- 
headless woman. The moon is beau- 
tiful. And the volcanic women with 
a menacing air raise and agitate the 
backpart of their bodes. 


* 


Nothing can stop the passing 
snule which accompanies the crimes 
from one sex to the other, the un- 
limited meetings and robust effer- 
vescences in the supposedly poisoned 
wheel, and public discharges at any 
place (all places equal). And Lop- 
lop, the best bird, made himself 
ficshless flesh to lve amongst us. 
His smile will be elegantly sober. 
His arm will be drunkness, his sting 
fire. His look will descend straight 
into the debris of the parched cities. 

Living alone on her phantom- 
globe, beautiful garbed in her 
dreams, Perturbation, my sister, the 
100-headless woman. Every bloody 
revolt will make her live endowed 
with grace and truth. Her smile, 
the fire, will fall like black jelly 
and white rust on the flanks of the 
mountain, and her phantom-globe 
will find us at every halting place. 


* 


Lighter than air, powerful and 
isolated ; Perturbation, my sister, 
the 100-headless woman. 

But the waves are bitter, the truth 
will remain simple and gigantic 
wheels will furrow the bitter waves. 
And the images will descend even 
to the ground. Every Friday the 
titans will travel over our laundries 


FASCINATION 


im a rapid flight with many hooks. 
And nothing will be more common 
than a titan in a restqurant. In the 
blindness of the wheelwrights we 
will find the germs of very precious 
visions. The blacksmiths, grey, black 
or volcanic, will turn in the air over 
the forges and forge crowns even 
larger as they rise higher. 

More powerful than vulcans, light 
and isolated, Perturbation, my sis- 
ter, the 100-headless woman. Per- 
turbation, elevation, diminishment. 
Rumbling of drums in the stones, 
dilapidations, Aurora and a phan- 
tom excessively meticulous. Tran- 
quillity of ancient and future assas- 
sinations. Pieces of conviction. 


* 


The departure for the miraculous 
fishing-voyage. 

More isolated than the sea, al- 
ways light and strong, Perturbation, 
my sister, the 100-headless woman. 

Here is thirst, that resembles me, 
the miraculous fishing, clamors and 
love, the jubilant and gracious thun- 
der, the master of the might, the sea 
of serenity, the elegant gesture of 
the drowned, serenity, the sea of 
jubilation. 


* 


The night howls im its hiding- 
place and approaches our eyes lke 
wounded flesh. 

A door opens itself backwards by 
the night of silence. A bodiless body 
places himself parallel to his body 
and shows us —like a phantomless 
phantom with particular saliva — 
the matrix for postage stamps. Two 
bodiless bodies place themselves 
parallel to their bodies, falling out 
of beds and curtains —like phan- 
tomless phantoms. 


Victor Brauner 


The 100-headless woman would 
smile in her sleep so that Loplop 
might smile at the phantoms. 

Loplop, drunk with fright and 
fury, recovers his birdshead and re- 
mains immobile for 12 days at both 
sides of the door. Then the forest 
opens itself before an accomplished 
couple followed by a blind body. 

To evoke the seventh age which 
succeeds the ninth birth, Germinal 
of the invisible eyes, the moon and 
Loplop trace ovals with their heads. 
At this moment the phantoms enter 
a period of voracity. Sometimes 
naked, sometimes clad in thin jets of 
fire, they make the geysers spout 
with the probability of bloodrain 
and with the vanity of the dead. To 
the glamour of their scales they 
prefer the dust of carpets, to the 
masturbation of fresh leaves, the 
pious lies. But they escape with fear 
as soon as the rumbling of drums 
1s heard under the water. They pick 
up some dry crackers in the hollows 
of the giant’s causeway. The giant's 
causeway 1s a pile of cradles. 


* 


Therefore the phantom remains 
who speculates with the vanity of 
death, the phantom of repopulation. 
All the doors are doors and the 
butterflies start to sing. After a 
slight hesitation, you will identify 
among these phantoms : Pasteur in 
his workroom, the monkey who is 
a future policeman, catholic or 
stockbroker, Phantémas, Dante and 
Jules Verne, Cézanne |and Rosa 
Bonheur, Mata Hari, St. Lazarus 
gloriously resuscitated from the 
dromedary’s droppings. 

Let it hereby be known, that since 
the memory of mankind the 100- 
headless woman has never had re- 
lations with the phantom of repopu- 
lation. She will never have. Rather 
would she macerate herself in morn- 
ing dew and nourish herself with 
iced violets. 


* 


Let us thank Satanas and be 
happy for the sympathy he has 
shown us (bis). 

Eyeless eye, the 100-headless 
woman keeps her secret (ter). 

Eyeless eye, the 100-headless 
woman and Loplop go back to the 
Savage stage and cover the eyes of 
thew faithful birds with fresh 
leaves. God the almighty tries in 
vain to separate light from darkness. 

Eyeless eye, the 100-headless 
woman keeps her secret. 

She keeps her secret. 

She keeps it. 

Rome — Rome— Paris — marsh 
of dreams. 

Ask the monkey : who is the 
100-headless woman? In the church- 
fathers manner he will answer you : 
It suffices me to look at her and I 
know who she is. It suffices for you 
to demand of me an explanation, 
and I no longer know. 

Loplop the sympathetic annthi- 
lator and ancient best bird shoots 
some elderballs into some debris of 
the umverse. 


END AND CONTINUATION 


Kay Saye 


Sherry Mangan : LISTEN TO THAT WIND : GOODBYE NOW 


The manifesto written, suddenly to see you, 
humanly sitting in the silence of a ticking clock; 
and in Niagara-roar of one’s own paper thunder, feel 
the cells drum hard with prescience of how soon 
there'll not be time .. . 
Oh quick, be slow, 
be fiercely tender, hungrily gentle, let kind 
hands loll lazy love timelessly, but oh with unhurried 
lips, with oh untroubled eyes, and no tomorrow-thoughts, 
no ever, no, never, slowly, slowly .. . 


Benjamin Péret : TO SLEEP TO 


But keep quiet pile of bread the landscape lifts 
its large feather arms 

and the feathers fly and cover the tail of the hills 

and look! how the bird of the hills awakes in the 
water's cage 

But stop feathers the landscape’s no more than a straw 

that you pull 

Therefore it’s you sun-breasted girl who'll be the 
landscape 

the hypnotic 

the dramatic 

the horrible 

the glacial 


Aube 


SECOND GEOGRAPHY 
THE HORSES 


rub their wrists on rope 
and leap through a green, wooden prison. 
Surround these soft engines with images of salt 
and they slowly untangle; on stems and tendons 
they run toward you, loose and plural bronze. 


They are ordained with slotted blood 

from silk countries; their heads moving through sun-wheels, 
through areas strict with flies. (Chariots, wires 

and turbans.) Horses move their separate maps, 

pause in the hands of rocks. 


This is an exile from crystal and sand; —to walk 

in the simple wood, through days of leather 

and cobbled rain. To stand at gates, outside Arabia, 
with ears beating, hooves in the copper hills of histories. 


Robert HORAN 


Spain China Minneapolis Pacific Coast now France 
always steel auto truckers clang clashing clarion calls. 
Nor called shall we fail that cause; it is because 

we know we shall not fail it that we cling 

desperate for last gentleness, as the wind rises . . . 


before we march, bloody automata of principle, 
always remembering, tactilely, how felt 
your hand slipping from mine . . 


Max Ernst 


SLEEP, IN THE ROCKS 


the absurd white landscape 

that scampers like a beaten puppy 

and nestles in the letter-boxes of big cities 
under the wind’s hats 

under the oranges of the fog 

under the bruised lights 

under the resounding hesitant steps of madmen 
under the brilliant rails of women 

who follow here and there the will-o’the-wisps 
of the great herons of night and day 

the great salt-lipped herons eternal and cruel 
eternal and white 


cruel and white 
(Translated by C.H.F.) 


Matta 


THE DREAM 


As I was lying in my bed 

One morning with my brother, 

There came a dog with a woman’s head 
And we looked at one another. 


The dog was covered with thick brown hair, 
But the woman’s hair was yellow; 

My brother sat up like a chair 

And siared straight at the fellow. 


I felt my back-bone change to ice 
And I crawled beneath the cover, 
But my brother put his jacket on 
And followed it down to the river. 


At twilight he came stepping back, 
His face was white as a willow, 
His hands were black as a chimney-stack 
And he hid his face in the pillow. 
Kennedy BLANCHARD 
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CORDS AND CONCORD 


From Marcel Duchamp (Paris) : 


Aptas asvolr complité cette carte strictement réservée A la correspondance d’ordre familial, biffer les 
Indications Inutiles. — Ne rien écrire en dehors des lignes. 


ATTENTION. — Toute carte dont le libellé ne sera pas uniquement d'ordre familial ne sera pas 


acheminée ct sera probablement détruite 
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From Pierre Mabille (Guadeloupe) : 


Who knows if we shall be on the 
same side in the rupture of the world 
now in progress? I think that because 
of the extreme power of the aggressive 
organisms, we can no longer center 
our hope in iron nor in ordinary 
propaganda. Immersion in the most 
distant zones — “hermetic” knowledge 
of metaphysics —is required, and 
alone will be effective. An essential 
discovery is indispensable: the discov- 
ery of a new orientation of the bcing, 
a new way to feel and hope. The whole 
locked in proud tables of bronze with 
the probable sacrifice of the author- 
actors. As contact with men can no 
longer be established on the same 
facets, the crystal must be turned, we 
must have recourse to an unused, 
uniquely sensitive vocabulary, cleared 
of all intellectual, partisan and senti- 
mental residues, cleansed of the re- 
mains of a civilization in bankruptcy, 
and already dead. 

May, 1941 


Kurt Seligmann 


From Mary Low (Cuba): 
Bréa died on April 7, at 1:30 in the 


morning. . . You were acquainted with 
him. You know what a living miracle 
he was. Surely few men as brilliant 
have had his depth and solidity of 
thought. Surely also few men as cap- 
able of understanding historical ma- 
terialism, and of applying the marxist 
methodology, have known the bursts 
of inspired lyricism that characterized 
him. . . You know that in an inner 
landscape such as his, filled with 
abruptnesses, the slopes must have 
been steep and dangerous. But you 
know also that his heart was laid on 
springs of steel, and that his courage 
had no frontier. 

... Naturally I was in despair, but 
it was not despair that drove me to 
suicide. The choice is twofold: one is 
catholic, and believes blindly in all 
the gross falsehoods of survival . . . 
or one accepts none of this, but be- 
lieves in matter, and in its transfor- 
mations and alchemies; in that matter 
which terminates the stage of human 
personality, sentiment and intelligence, 
but does not die — and in such a case 
how, if one loves, can one not wish to 
be transformed at the same rhythm as 
the beloved — to rot together so as to 
become together what we become: gas, 
worms, carbon, bones, earth, etc. This 
is no longer life as we conceive it — 
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the life of the intelligence and senses 
—but is a process of becoming, a 
means of continuing together; and up 
to the present there has been no abso- 
lute certainty that the earth, the gases, 
etc., have not their own sensations — 
however removed from the human in- 
telligence and heart. To tell you the 
whole truth, I had never envisaged the 
possibility that my life with Bréa 
would come to an end — that there 
would be a separation. I felt the real 
force of my despair at the moment I 
awakened at the hospital. .. Afterward 
it was too late, for they had already 
buried Bréa and I should have been 
placed in another opening in the earth 
at another time, and even in dissolu- 
tion we should not have been able to 
meet. The magic instant had passed, 
never to return. July, 1941 


Yves Tanguy 


From Wolfgang Paalen (Mexico) : 

All in all, Nietzsche was less mis- 
taken than Marx on the aspect of the 
world of our time, when, through his 
metaphysical darwinism and in treat- 
ing history somewhat lightly, he an- 
nounced a zealous rebestialization of 
Europe. 

. . » No longer shall I allow myself 
under any pretext whatever to con- 
sider the word revolution a forbidden 
object. And so much the worse for it, 
and for us, if it must lose force as it 
is restored to the strict level of thought, 
if it must be deprived of its pedestals 
of belief, its capital R, all the trap- 
pings beneath which it finally resem- 
bled so much the “God” of yesterday ; 
it must be unburdened of the weight 
it bears of suppressed religiosity. I 
think we can do better than to allow 
ourselves to be reduced to the rank of 
a magpie able only to shriek lyrically 
for the spoils of capital, and to be 
lowered to the role of chorus in a 
drama in which, a bit summarily, eco- 
nomics arrogates to itself the role of 
destiny. 

... The error of surrealism was that 
in the public square it gave up its 
specific means, its most effective weap- 
ons; that it conceded to politics a kind 
of reality apart, outside surreality 
(somewhat as children concede a re- 
ality apart to the world of “grown- 
ups”); that it accepted too readily as 
a new “thing in itself,’’ as an absolute, 
the reality of materialist interpreta- 
tion, and with it that of political mat- 
ters (perhaps with the exception of 
Dali, who in another direction less 
praiseworthy, ceases to be surrealist 
in the presence of money). 

July, 1940 


From Suzanne Césaire (Martinique) : 

No longer is it a matter of the 
narrow roads where traditional beauty 
is offered in its clarity and obviousness 
to the admiration of the crowds. The 
crowds were taught the victory of in- 
telligence over the world, and the sub- 
mission of the forces of nature to 
man. 

Now it is a question of seizing and 
admiring a new art which leaves man 
in his true condition, fragile and de- 
pendent, and which nevertheless, in 
the very spectacle of things ignored or 
silenced, opens unsuspected possibili- 
ties to the artist. 

And this is the domain of the 
strange, the marvellous and the fan- 
tastic, a domain scorned by people of 
certain inclinations. Here is the freed 
image, dazzling and beautiful, with a 
beauty that could not be more unex- 
pected and overwhelming. Here are the 
poet, the painter and the artist, pre- 
siding over the metamorphoses and the 
inversions of the world under the sign 
of hallucination and madness. . . Here 
at last the world of nature and things 
makes direct contact with the man who 
is again in the fullest sense spontane- 
ous and natural. Here at last is the 
true communion and the true knowl- 
edge, chance mastered and recognized, 
the mystery now a friend, and helpful. 

July, 1941 


Oscar Domingues 
From Victor Brauner (Marseille) : 

My latest pictures are without ex- 
ternal reference to the world of reality 
of these gentlemen, but so much the 
worse. They are documents on the 
“mist” of inspiration. To “their re- 
ality’ I oppose “‘my mist.” : 

And the mist says to me: 

I invade slowly, quite softly, imper- 
ceptibly, on muffled steps. 

I invade the far horizons as I ap- 
proach, leaving but a diminishing zone 
of visibility. 

I invade and then all disappears, all 
glimpses itself through me, for I am 
the new optics of transparence and 
opaqueness. 

I invade the consciousness of man 
who before me was a mixed conscious- 
ness only, 

I am the element that springs from 
a formless matter, I am the proto- 
plasm or the ectoplasm. 

I am the birth of the object. 

I am the end of the object. 

I am the spectre and the apparition. 

All begins and disappears through 
me, in me... 

But men have always feared the 
dream, the inspiration. 

Freedom has never frightened me. 

December, 1940 


Gordon Onslow-Ford 


From Roger Caillois (Buenos-Aires) : 
Order is human and profusion is 
natural (hateful in my opinion). I 
too, struck by the American landscape, 
paid homage with a text but it was to 
the pampa, and the text was a hymn 
to aridity, to the emptiness, to the 
forebearance, all the opposite of the 
tropical imagery and exuberance that I 
noticed with some repulsion in Brazil. 


October, 1941 


Wifredo Lam 
From Dimitri Varbanesco (Grenoble, 
France) : 

“Fata Morgana”: these two words 
represent a poetic state born in my 
childhood during a geography lesson 
and thanks to a misinterpretation of 
the word “Fata,” which means in Ru- 
manian, “girl.” The design of this 
title which I am sending you — it dates 
from 1937 — is perhaps not one of 
the best, but its existence, followed by 
the announcement of your poem, is to 
me a “proof of necessity’? surpassing 
all esthetic qualities. 

My satisfaction would be complete 
were it not for a minor fact which I 
think harms the idea of necessity that 
you and others have struggled to 
clarify, purify and make better known: 
do you know that a fashionable dress- 
making establishment, that of Mlle. 
Schiaparelli to be exact, has brought 
out a perfume called “Fata Morgana”? 
There come to mind the names of so 
many illustrious poets, borne by 
poodles. This confusion shocks me be- 
cause it is confusion only: not a for- 
tuitous repetition, but one of an espe- 
cially painful uselessness. Fortunately 
you are at work setting things in order 
and giving them their true meanings. 
For me it is a matter of the rehabili- 
tation of a poetic value. 


February, 1941 


André Masson 


From Antonin Artaud (Insane asylum 
at Ville-Evrard, France) : 

I must have heroin at any price and 
one must face death to bring it to me 
for the Initiates of sickness have 
placed fabrics of terrible magic spells 
between that substance and myself and 
the police bar the roads in the occult 
no less than in the real. And I abso- 
lutely cannot live longer amidst this 
torment which pounds my nerves and 
bones day and night without hope of 
relief. Illness has done its worst and 
the Gestapo as well as the French 
police keep back the heroin to prevent 
me from regaining my strength and 
to hold me here in despair and suffer- 
ing. .. And I must open by magic the 
road to the Bohemians who are not 
of this world but who must introduce 
into it their powers armed with flesh 
and bone and the latter are number- 
less and you have among them your 
armies but I must be able to work to 
open to them the gates of this world. 
You came to help me last Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, but through 
a magic displacement I lost you in 
front of the ‘‘Matin” at the angle in 
the rue du Faubourg Montmartre for 
the illness prevented you from main- 
taining yourself there and you had to 
be in Morocco and take the boat, that 
is, follow what are called “the normal 
ways.’ But the Bohemians who were 
at the Palais de Justice Tuesday eve- 
ning and who burned it after having 
massacred the judges cannot follow 
the normal ways, they must penetrate 
our world from the same level and as 
one passes from ship to quai and their 
world which is the Other World will 
be installed in our own at the moment 
they come to meet me. 


‘Translated by Clark Mills) Nivose, 1940 
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featuring: 


W. H. Auden 


Moore 


James Laughlin announces 
NEW DIRECTIONS 


the sixth annual “exhibition gallery” of new 
trends in advance guard writing . . . ready in 


November . . . over 500 pages . . . $3.50 


194] 


Two complete verse plays — 
Mother Courage by Bertolt Brecht (Germany) 
Paris and Helen by Delmore Schwartz 


Stories by Paul Goodman, Ben Field, Montague 
O’Reilly, Denis de Rougemont, Robert Hivnor, Henry 
Miller, Calder Joseph, and some new discoveries 


A survey anthology of modern Russian poetry 

New Directions in Design by Alvin Lustig 

Azeff Wischmeyer, The Bolshevik Bureaucrat —a 
long satire by Georg Mann 

Little anthology of contemporary poetry (Young, 
MacDiarmid, C. H. Ford, Miles, 
Brinnin, Snider, etc.). 

A symposium on The Return of the Myth in World 
Literature by Harry Levin, Delmore Schwartz and 


Moore, Tuttle, 


Photographs by Wright Morris 

Excerpts from Julien Gracq’s Chateau d’ Argol 

Fata Morgana, a new long poem by André Breton 
Symbols in Portugal, an article by Nicolas Calas 
Critical articles by Delmore Schwartz and Harry T. 


. and send for our free catalog of books 
and prospectus of The Poet of the Month 


NEW DIRECTIONS—NORFOLK, CONNECTICUT 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Virginia Quarterly (Autumn) 


Denis de Rougemont reminds us 
he is Swiss; apparently worried by 
the fact that his country is not in 
the foreground of political events 
he explains in a lengthy article why 
the world should be organized in a 
federation such as the Swiss. For 
an author who tries desperately to 
be original this is not a great dis- 
covery, Count Goudenhove-Kallergi 
for years has been preaching the 
same thing, but de Rougemont de- 
clares himself opposed to the Euro- 
pean Federation of his rival. What 
is Federalism? “Jf one would truly 
grasp the real meaning of the alter- 
natives of our time; totalitarianism 
or federalism (and not right or left), 
free capitalism or governmental 
control, communism or fascism and 
the like [sic] one must first com- 
prehend a most simple every day 
fact: the difference there is between 
‘putting a desk in order’ and ar- 
ranging papers... occasionally my 
cleaning-woman puts my office in 
order according to her own notion 

. it is a minor totalitarian catas- 
trophe.... when I arrange my notes 
into files or folders, I pay no atten- 
tion to their size or color, but to 
what I have written upon them. 
And that is why I can easily find 
what I want, it is my personal order, 
my federalist arrangement...” 

I very much doubt that Hitler 
and his staff manage to rule Ger- 
many and conquer the world with- 
out personal order; why then aren’t 
they federalists, or when does fed- 
eralism degenerate into totalitarian- 
ism? Why isn’t the New European 
Order a federal order? The abund- 
ance of files in the secret police of 
Pétain, Quisling and Himmler- is 


both “personal” and “federal.’’ We 
can only hope that in a following 
article Mr. de Rougemont will ex- 
plain the difference between federal 
and rational. 

From an article on Hemingway: 
“The crisis of the new age, though 
better suited to Hemingway's capaci- 
ties than the industrial fiesta [how 
Spanish!] of 1929 has caught him 
well along im his career.” So well 
along, I am afraid, that he under- 
stood perfectly well what an excel- 
lent subject the Spanish civil war 
could be for a best seller, provided 
of course the real issues at stake in 
this war were carefully avoided. 


Partisan Review (Sept.-Oct.) 
George Morris: On the mechanics 
of abstract painting. “History is in- 
clined to refute the popular belief 
that painting 1s essentially a literary 
art and music the true abstract ex- 
pression.” Exactly! Studies in psy- 
chology and sociology prove that 
music is not abstract at all. Unfor- 
tunately. Mr. Morris no more than 
any other of the staff of Partisan 
Review understands enough about 
history to be capable of analyzing 


View 


SURREALIST Specials at CBM 


MR. KNIFE, MISS FORK by René Crevel, illustrated by Max Ernst, trans- 
lated by Kay Boyle. Black Sun Press. (Pub. $5.00.) Our Price $3.75 


A SHORT SURVEY OF SURREALISM by David Gascoyne. 


Out of print and scarce. 


Illustrated. 
$4.50 


SURREALISM edited by Herbert Read. Contributions by Breton, Masson, 


Tanguy, etc. Illustrations. Out of print. 


$4.00 


SURREALISM by Julien Levy. Profusely illustrated. Black Sun Press. 


Out of print : 


$2.75 


MAN RAY — Photographs, Paris 1920-1934. 104 superb full-page plates. 


(Pub. $10.00.) Out of print 


$6.75 


LONDON BULLETIN — pub. by the Surrealist group in England. Illus- 


trated 


$1.50 


CAHIERS D’ART — PICASSO - LE GRECO. With nearly 200 excellent 


plates. Out of print 


$7.50 


FANTASTIC ART — DADA — SURREALISM edited by Alfred A. Barr, Jr. 


Profusely illustrated. Out of print, scarce. 


$6.00 


PICASSO — 1930-1935. With articles on Picasso by Hugnet, Man Ray, 
etc., and many large full-page plates, some in color. Out of print. $5.00 
THE OVERTURNED LAKE, a new book of poems by Charles Henri Ford, 
handcolored frontispiece by Matta, edition limited to 20 copies. $7.50 


Same — without frontispiece 


$2.60 


PAUL KLEE — Paintings and Watercolors, 1913-1939, edited by Karl 


Nierendorf, introduction by James J. Sweeney 


$6.00 


NEW DIRECTIONS 1940 (containing a 200-page Surrealist Anthology 


edited by Nicolas Calas) 


$3.50 


Complete list of Surrealist items, including other artists; also 
catalogues on ART: FIRST EDITIONS: FILM; free on request. 
WE MODERNS — Index to Living Literature, deluxe ed. 50c 


GOTHAM BOOK MART ® 51 West 47 ® NEW YORK 


correctly the problems of painting 
or music, Russia or Germany. 
Kenyon Review (Summer) 
Beaumont Newhall praises Moholy- 
Nagy. Among other things we are 
told that Moholy-Nagy actually de- 
signs pieces of sculpture for the 
sole purpose of photographing them. 
Furthermore Moholy-Nagy believes 
that every one should have a camera 
as indispensable tool for living: “the 
illiterate of the future will be igno- 
rant of the use of camera and pen 
alike.” In times when the literate 
know how to use the hand grenade, 
the tank and the portable radio, it is 
pleasant to imagine what a perfect 
place the world will become when 
there will be no more illiterates. 


The same review devotes an edi- 
torial to Moholy-Nagy. Subscribers 
of the review who might be fright- 
ened by this painter’s radicalism are 
reassured; the Kenyon Review be- 
lieves that art can also be found in 
the unscientific and not only in the 
camera and in statues for the 
camera. As an example of unscien- 
tific art the author mentions sur- 
realist collages; but the danger of 
going too far in the surrealist direc- 
tion is also most skilfully avoided. 

In a review of “New Directions 


LA SITUATION ACTUELLE 
“Sous la conquéte territoriale et le drame révolution- 


naire on découvre un monde immobile, une région douteuse 
ou il nous faut descendre aussi, le marais, trouble et pesant, 
de Vindifférence publique. On lobserve surtout dans les 
villes, spécialement a Paris, dés la fin de 92. Marat la 


déplore en Décembre. Déja les sections sont peu fré- 
quentées, les clubs sont presque déserts. Ou sont les 
grandes foules de 8g, les millions d’hommes qui en- 
tourerent, en go, l’autel des fédérations? on ne le sait, le 
peuple en 93, est rentré chez lui, avant la fin de cette année, 
il faudra le salarier pour qu’il retourne aux sections.” 
— Jules Michelet: “La Convention” 


1940” the admiration of surrealists 
for the American Circus is severely 
condemned. 


Austin Warren on _ Colonial 
Baroque: “The baroque in the visual 
arts and architecture first identified 
itself with the Catholic Counter Re- 
formation and in poetry as well...” 
High time Eugenio d’Ors’s studies 
on Baroque were translated into 
English, much of the confusion as 
to the meaning of the term could 
then be avoided. 

Martin Ten MHoor contributes 
a long essay on National Socialist 
philosophy. Its reading is very dis- 
appointing; the author limits his 
conclusion to general statements such 
as: “(this) philosophical activity 
is feverish and abnormal” and that 
the ‘‘motives of these thinkers are 
not philosophical.” Why can’t non- 
philosophical motives have philo- 
sophic interest? and if they don’t 
why does he say “no matter what 
the outcome of the war may be 
National Socialist philosophy will 
remain to be considered and re- 


futed”? 

American Sociological Review 
(August) 
Manochesi: An evaluation of 


recent major efforts at prediction: 
“At present there seems to be little 
doubt that it is possible to construct 
instruments that can be utilized to 
predict certain phases of human be- 
havior. This has been amply demon- 
strated. How well the available pre- 
diction devices work in the actual 
forecasting of human behavior re- 
mains to be demonstrated.’ When 
translated into plain language this 
phrase means that so far in the pre- 
diction of human behavior sociology 
has not achieved anything at all. 
The disappointed in this science will 
therefore do better to turn to palm- — 
istry and astrology. (Cont. page 7) 


View 


RUE VsIRERVWVeO) Pe RIELValcE Was 
(Continued from page 6) 


Under the attractive title Psy- 
chodramatic approach to marriage 
problems Bruno Solby relates the 
case of “Mrs. X” who was being 
treated for marital maladjustment. 
Both she and her husband became 
neurotic after discovering that they 
were miserable on Sundays. Instead 
of trying to adjust couples to Sun- 
day why not try and adjust Sunday 
to more human conditions? But the 
study of such a sociological prob- 
lem must be, I suppose, below the 
dignity of sociologists ! 

Charles Bushwell of the Univer- 
sity of Toledo condescends in the 
current issue of Sociology and 
Social Research to consider politics 
and defines the political aims of 
sociology: “1) For every child a 
normal birth, liberal education and 
healthy environment; 2) For every 
person, an income adequate to main- 
tain Jumself in the position of his 
best social service; 3) For every 
adult a secure job adapted to his 
abilities; and 4) For every person 
such information and influence with 
authorities that his needs and ideas 
receive duc consideration by them.” 
How remarkable it must be when 
one is a sociologist to come to such 
revolutionary conclusions! 


Art News (September) 

Reproductions of Mr. Janis’s in- 
teresting collection of American 
self-taught painters. The explana- 
tions following the pictures particu- 
larly convincing. Mr. Janis is ren- 
dering a valuable service both to 
“self-taught” painters and to art 
lovers with the study he has made 
of their work. 


Lettres Francaises (July 1941, 

Buenos Aires) 

This new review is edited by a 
brilliant young French essayist, 
Roger Caillois. Under present con- 
ditions it is obviously difficult to 
obtain always the best in contempo- 
rary French prose and poetry, but 
this is no reason to publish what is 
not good. What are Caillois’ cri- 
terions of good literature? He has 
two famous contributors, Gide and 
Malraux; both their articles are 
bad. This was to be expected ; Gide 
has not written a single interesting 
article or book for the last twenty- 
five years nor Malraux since he 
joined the Popular Front. Is it be- 
cause they are French or because 
they are famous that Caillois pub- 
lishes them? In either case he is 
wrong unless Lettres Francaises is 
to be turned into a South American 
version of Decision. It is possible 
to disagree with Caillois but it is 
difficult to believe that such an in- 
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telligent person could make the mis- 
take of judging literary value only 
by the importance of the name. His 
own article, a defense of severity in 
esthetics, is very interesting. Cor- 
neille would have approved, but the 
surrealists can remind Caillois — an 
ex-member of their group—that they 
adopt the extreme opposite view. 
Fortunately for him though Caillois 
is too much attracted by romanti- 
cism to write without passion about 


NUDE (AT THE WINDOW) 


his great enemy, disorder. 

The review of reviews is excep- 
tionally well done, but the defense 
of mysticism in the form of an ap- 
proval of Christopher Dawson’s 
ideas in the Sword and Spirit of 
Cardinal Hinsley, and of the policy 
of religious revival the review 
Esprit is conducting now in Unoc- 
cupied France, is an .unpleasant 
surprise. 

Tropiques (No. 2, July 1941, Fort 
de France, Martinique) 

When the detestable writings of 
so many famous authors of our day 
will have been forgotten and when 
critics and poets will begin to look 
for the creative writing of the war 
period, they will then dig out and 
reprint with all the honors due to 
them, the early numbers of Tropi- 
ques. I know of no review which 
can boast of the high quality of this 
small quarterly French review of 
Martinique. The fact that such a 


THAT SECRET LOOK 


When the city grew beyond Washing- 
ton Square it seems tq have stopped, 
drawn breath and then stretched out ahead 
a scaffolding of streets and avenues, a 
blueprint laid over the face of the island 
to the Harlem River. These streets today 
are the erosions on the hard-baked shell 
of the Aristotelian turtle that bore the 
world. Anchored deep in his crusty back- 
armor are the towers and honey-combed 
brick and mortar cliffs from whose ledges 
the city at night glitters like a mirror 
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review can be published is enough 
to put to shame those artists and 
poets who today feel discouraged 
and abandon all struggle, either be- 
cause the public is not interested in 
their work, or because they are 
afraid of the political consequences 
of their efforts. It is difficult to 
imagine that conditions anywhere 
outside nazi dominated Europe 
could be worse than they are in the 
Vichy colony:of Martinique; as to 
the cultural conditions of a colony 
that France has always neglected, 
from all one hears, they are abomi- 
nable. Yet, Aristide Maugée, does 
not hesitate to defend in Tropiques 
the case of obscurity in poetry, in 
an article which we hope one day to 
see published in English. René 
Menil writes about ‘Directions in 
poetry” a most inspired and inspir- 
ing article, while Aimé Césaire pub- 
lishes a fragment of an admirable 
poem. N.C. 
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drowned in a deep well. And lo! the poor 
refugee, the Marco Polo in reverse, pre- 
ferring his little Venice to Xanadu, 
wouldn't buy the island with his trinkets 
and bright beads even if someone loaned 
him the $24 to conclude the deal. Travel- 
ling backward with the speed of an angry 
queen-bee expelled from the hive he can- 
not master the trick of putting on his 
clothes back to front as the natives do in 
order to give the impression of a more 
logical type of locomotion. 


“The Natives are Friendly,” his com- 
Patriots wig-wagged back to Europe sev 
eral years ago, but added when they came 
home, “But you never know what they 
are thinking — they all look alike to me.” 
A mysterious people that stands up to 
sleep clinging to straps in underground 
subways; a people that does not shake 
hands all around a room full of thirty; a 
people that walks around as it eats out of 
machines; a people smiles and smiles and 
continues to extend its hospitality as you 
kick them around and that continues to 
copy your way of dressing its women, 
painting its pictures and furnishing its 
homes when these things represent a way 
of living and thinking that they have spilt 
blood to abolish, 


“A town that greets you standing up,” 
Says a writer and sure enough between 
the sky-scrapers hang festoons of pop-corn 
and ropes of candy beads. Chased by the 
searchlights of a World Premiére, or is it 
a “Spectacle in the Sky’’.—a mock air 
raid, are the rainbows that breathe up 
from the miasmic Times Square; the ex- 
halation of a million desires that carpets 
the sky from the seventeenth floor on up. 


The Rainbow Level—an attitude as 
much as an altitude — a game of parchesi 
with ladders or chutes depending on the 
number you throw. 


The streets below are like the stream 
of “The Old Mill” or “The Tunnel of 
Love” at Luna Park or Coney Island 
through whose fog of carbon monoxide 
you are swept clutching your neighbor, 
past bright tableaux; the desert island, the 
cemetery by moonlight, the axe murderer 
in the kitchen or famous scenes from 
fiction. But here the tableaux are the 
windows and three balls for a dime do not 
give you the privilege of throwing any- 
thing less than a bathtub through them — 
and that from the inside. If the bleached 
corn-flake snow of a fan-propelled winter 
blizzard blows through the windows of 
I. J. Fox —a man who can sign his name 
with a cloud, his moneyed finger tracing 
it in the sky as ephemerally as it would on 
the sand before an incoming tide, the 
further you travel north the more subtle 
the approach. 


Past this window and that, past the 
architectural pride of a family that fears 
God as they once feared Congressional 
investigation on earth; past the windows 
of a beauty Princess who looks like the 
grandmother of the glamour girls, those 
strange cross-pollinated flowers a gener’ 
ation removed from an old stalk. And 
step up Ladies and Gentlemen, too! Here 
is the window where you can win a coco- 
nut. Let the little lady hold your hand; 
give you the aim; her little phantom hand 
guiding yours and — Wham! 


(Continued on page 8) 
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View 


na3ism and culture 


[In France, military 


defeat and occupation have let loose the most varied forms 


of aggression against the art and literature of the last twenty or thirty. years. Il’e 
lack precise documents on this matter in America. Here is one, of which the tone 
alone is more edifying than any story or comment. It ts an extract from the news- 
paper Le Pilori, published in Paris. The Nouvelle Reyue Frangaise had ceased 
publishing in June 1940, and its principals were m unoccupied France: we know that 
since that time, an understanding has been reached between some of these and the 
German authorities who gave to the fascist Drieu la Rochelle the direction of a 
Revue subject to their requirements but bearing the name and outside appearance 


of the old N.R.F.— Epiror’s Note. ] 


GALLIMARD 
and his "PRETTY" Crew 


Gallimard? Now where have I scen 
that name? 

Oh yes! at the foot of the 
books: librarie Gallimard. 

On books by Gide, Malraux, 
Aragon, Freud, on surrealist 
shady and neurotic records. 

Unhealthy! Unhealthy! 

Reports on the U.S.S.R., on the trot- 


skyist revolution, with much praise. 

Peculiar! Peculiar! 

Pacifist books: Giono’s Refus d’obeis- 
sance; anti-nazi books: Malraux’ Espoir; 
some of all the vicious propaganda pam- 
phlets that clouded the skies between 
Europe and France. (Les dessous de la 
justice allemande, Les crimes politiques 
en Allemagne... ), written by Jews 
particularly. 


N.R.F. 


Breton, 
books, 


Books of propaganda for Isracl. So 
many Jewish names on Gallimard’s list: 
Fleg! Freud! Geiger! Benda! Schiffrin! 
Abraham! Wahl! 


So many “left-wingers”: Alain! Jules 
Romains! Valéry! Gide, Gide and more 
Gide. 

From 1909 to 1939 a gang of evil-doers 
operated in French literature under the 
orders of their bandit chief: Gallimard. 


A chief who aimed not only to enrich 
himself, but also to pollute, rot and 
destroy. 


Aggression against the French spirit is 
patent. Knowingly, patiently, they plunged 
what remained of our intellectual heri- 
tage into a nihilistic acid-bath. Sadistical- 
ly, they dissected it. Didn’t they, Gide? 
They trampled everything under their 
revolutionary, surrealist, trotskyist—even 
unto encyclopaedist — boots, pretending 
not to so much as touch, and with all the 
distinction of a gloved murderer. 


Thirty years’ cauterizing of minds. 
Thirty years’ slow moral decomposition ! 
Thirty years’ abject and wily propaganda 
for anarchy by revolutionaries of all 
feather! by “antis”: antifascists, anti- 
nationalists, anti-anythings. Thirty years 
of literary, spiritual, human nihilism! 
Gallimard and his gang paved the way 
for a distinguished “heel-ocracy.” 


Gide-Corydon; Breton, the ectoplasm 
pedlar; Aragon, archbishop of Ce Soir; 
Naville, the anarchist banker; Eluard, 
the mouldy fruit; Péret, the insulter; 
and all the monomaniacs, toxicomaniacs 
and other clinic-birds, such was the 
Gallimard crew twenty years ago. It has 
gone forward since. The surrealists, the 
pacifists, the trotskyists and their friends 
have carried the brand of revolution 
everywhere. Cassou-Gallimard, in 1936, 
was helping Jean Zay in his task of 
National Educator; Malraux-Gallimard 
was helping the reds in Spain to make 
their necklaces of amputated ears; Jules 
Romains was distilling humanitarianistic 
poison into his river of propaganda 
novels. The objectivistic spirit of the 
N.R.F, was everywhere triumphant. At 
the Musée de l’Homme, niggery and 
religion were put on the same shelf. 


\ 


In the theater, all was N.R.F., Galli- 
marderie: from communising mysticism 
to freudian pandering; from antibour- 
gois morbidity to mundane commercial- 
ism, In the cinema, at Synops-Gallimard, 
Prévert was working with his accomplice 
Carné, the leader of the “heel-film” 


MARINE FIRE 


school, grouping the pack of trotskyist 
movie men behind Jean Gabin, the pro- 
letarian-film star-pimp. N.R.F. every- 
where.. Gallimard wants to come back. 
Already the Gallimardous niggers, neg- 
roids and negrophiles are waiting at the 
“Deux Magots” for their next thirty 
shekels. N.R.F.: Nouvelle Révolu-trotsky- 
tion Frangaise. 

The mountain of volumes published 
by Gallimard is not only a mountain of 
gold; it is a mountain of various poisons; 
there is one for every taste: detective 
novels for the worldly; esthetic for the 
choir boy; philosophy for the bearded; 
and dreams for the “intellectual hoi 
polloi.” Dream monger! Fargue monger! 


Freud monger! Jew monger! Gide 
monger ! 
No! Thank you very much! 
Murderer of the mind, Gallimard! 
Putrefactor Gallimard! Leader of crimi- 
nals, Gallimard! French youth spews 
you up. 


PEATUMS eRe Cerise: 


[One would like to think that such libel can be published in occupied France 
only. In truth, many articles published in the “Free” zone come up, Sparkle apart, to 
the standard of that printed above. Witness the account in Le Midi Libre of an 
address gwen at Vichy by the theretofore unchallenged authority in literary critt- 
cism, Henri Bidou. We extract from it the following passage :] 


“The second object of the lecture was 
a revaluation of Surrealism. Mr, Bidou 
tried to vindicate the builders of ruined 
cities, the painters of mutilated monsters. 
Speciously, adroitly and subtly the critic 
pointed out the attack (oh, a purely 
literary one) of the Surrealists. They 
paint thought before reason came into 
the picture. (We were not quite sure.) 
The conclusion was not so obvious: thus 


they have become classical authors. 
Quick, let our propaganda print nation- 
wide editions. Foreigners will be able to 
see the gulf between a work of the mind 
—I beg your pardon: the unconscious — 
and a simple, rational manifesto of 
Marshal Petain to the French family, 
the real one, that dares to read Henri 
Bordeaux or Pesquidoux.” 


(A. de F.: End of an imbecile literature) 


THAT GREAT MAN 


They say Hollywood is out for a boom 
year, and it looks as though the rest of us 
are going to pay for it. The only solace the 
haunted eye can find is the obscure an- 
nouncement that W. C. Fields is making 
another film, entitled, appropriately enough, 
"The Great Man." 


During the whole of his adult life Fields 
has been an ornament (by a !egitimate ex- 
tension of the word) of American life in its 
homeliest and most insular aspects. He is a 
product of circuses, vaudeville, and Holly- 
wood. Yet in form and conception ''The 
Bank Dick"’ is the quintessence of Franz 
Kafka, with echoing overtones of Waugh 
and the surrealists. The matter-of-fact treat- 
ment of dementia, the eerie effect of thread- 
bare comedy routines, the rigorously logical 


David Hare 


evolution of a dislocated symbolism, the 
outré classicalization of character, all reek 
of artistic vanguardism (and particularly of 
Kafka) in its most advanced stages, but in 
a form totally devoid of the self-consciously 
modish obscurantism, so often a concomitant 
failing. 

But fundamentally Fields, in spite of what 
may possibly be a certain technical inferi- 
ority, is not only more entertaining than 
Kafka, but is artistically more compelling. 
For the effect of estrangement which Kafka 
attained by an extreme simplistic naturalism 
of form together with an other-worldly ab- 
straction of content, he applied to an al- 
legorizing fantasy which if you manage to 
grasp it you can see is either a banal con- 
ceit or a private whimsy —he overelabo- 
rated with extreme technical facility on an 
artistically trivial theme. You feel that his 
logical manipulation of the allegorical de- 
tails (and the details in all extended and 
complex allegories are either meaningless or 
capricious) never rises above the level of a 
tour de force which is not convincing except 
in an exclusively stylistic manner. 

In '"'The Bank Dick,'’ however, the comic 
and sociologically meaningful intent enables 
the basically identical means of estrange- 
ment (simplistic naturalism in form, fantasti- 
cally abstract content) to achieve a superior 
effect. Because the technique of exacerbated 
burlesque and surrealist juxtaposition of de- 
tail is lent to an organically pointed satire, 
the artistic innovation does what it should 
do, that is, heighten our perception of a 
reality stylistically refracted through a 
singular personality. 

In view of the polar disparateness of 
milieu between Fields and Kafka, the genesis 
of "The Bank Dick" is an amusing instance of 


cultural parallelism. In his previous films 
Fields had been, with respect to the form 
and conception of the film, a vaudevillian 
performing in a series of discrete skits inter- 
polated into the conventional pattern of 
some thoroughly woollen-headed and banal 
formula narrative. The surrealist effect of 
"The Bank Dick" probably came about in a 
mechanical manner, through Field's narrow- 
ing the boundaries of the artistic unit in 
such a way as to squeeze out all the ex- 
traneous material and leave nothing but the 
vaudeville material, burlesque gags, etc., and 
consequently piecing them together in order 
to give the whole a formal semblance of 
narrative sequence. This process of intensi- 
fication and compression results in welding 
together and magnifying the formerly dis- 
jointed and hence meaningless vaudeville 
skits into a harebrained macrocosm. This 
evoluted form of burlesque mannerism no 
longer seems to be burlesque, because there 
is nothing within the artistically unified 
framework for it to be compared with, and 
so it is elevated from the routine of ordi- 
nary burlesque to a stylized and novelly 
executed medium of artistic perception. 


It is this same course which must have 
resulted in the transformation of Fields's 
comic personality. In "The Bank Dick’’ his 
actual playing technique has not changed, 
his personal tricks and stage mannerisms 
remain delightfully constant. But whereas in 
his previous films his character was merely 
that of a bumble-headed egocentric, a Bo- 
hemianly complacent chucklehead, in “The 
Bank Dick’ the artistic cocoon he has woven 
around himself crystallizes all these personal 
idiosyncrasies into a unique comic character 
—a comic evil genius of detached malevo- 
lence and good-humored viciousness, who 
in this burlesque phantasmagoria seems to 
have originated in some other universe, and 
who is as sophisticated as Chaplin's little 
man-harassed-by-cosmos is suburban and 
maudlin. 


Fields appears to have been responsible 
for the conception and execution of the 
entire film, and it has a rare unity and 
integration of effect throughout, from the 
names (even his own pseudonym as director 
— Mahatma Kane Jeeves) to the most trivial 
characters and incidents. It is refreshing to 
think that not only has the maestro of the 
slurred aside and rotund hyperbole, of 
scabrous indirection and tendentious inepti- 
tude remained true to himself, but that at 
a relatively advanced age he has revealed 
such sprightly waywardness and _ boyish 
ebullience of invention. As long as the cli- 
mate in California enables his liver to carry 
on the unequal struggle the winter will not 
be so bitter in New York. 
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THAT SECRET LOOK 


(Continued from page 7) 


But what is it today? Not the bathroom 
but the corridor of that same hotel de 
passe. And you call it? — That Secret 
Look. Pass on we say, this man is telling 
you like the America Firster across the 
street, that a fifth column will uphold 
your house when the other four are torn 
away. You don’t understand — then look 
again. This is to be the pattern for your 
women: this is the way they must dress: 
the way they must smell; but what are 
they doing? They are backing out of hotel 
rooms; this pretty doll has a blueprint 
clutched in her black-gloved hand; that 
one has dropped a dagger to the floor, 
neatly pinning a paper acknowledging 
whose black dress this is, whose black hat, 
whose black stockings, shoes and gloves 
give her That Secret Look. — That baby’s 
got a gat! look she’s stuffing the plans of 
the washing machine wringer into her 
corsage. Last winter I knitted sea-boot 
socks until I was blind and let the maid 
finish them. I wore pins and insignia until 
it hurt. I was worn to a skeleton reading 
papers and I never wore a pin five minutes 
longer than it took to read the Extra that 
told me it wasn’t fashionable. This winter 
I won’t wrap another fumble. This winter 
I am going to be destructive. 

God it smells like Paris. The air is like © 
champagne today. 
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